JLJLFE AND  SPORT

appeared from the land. There are some few classes for
country-breds, but the country-bred as a racehorse has yet
to come. It was only in the earlier days of universal racing
on a humble scale that he was a common object of the course,
and despite the good Arab and English blood now in the
indigenous horse, it is only as an Army remount that he has
a great place in the land.

MOTORING AND AVIATION

Motoring and aviation are such special matters with such
a literature of their own, that I hardly need allude to them
here.   But aviation, it should be said, is peculiarly suited
for the climate in India.   The mountain flying is another
and a special story and those who do it are worthy of our
very great admiration.   Motoring as a real amusement and
sport is hampered by the roads.   To make good roads is to
waste the Indian taxpayer's money.   He does not want good
roads, and except a very few main routes they should not
be made.   It is great fun to drive from Bombay to Peshawur
by the old marching road, but there is no reason for it to be
made luxurious, to bridge the rivers for you, or even to spend
money on better ferries.   But to travel from Bombay up-
country by road has a charm and an interest that is all its
own, especially if you are aware of and care for the history
of the English and if wayside battle cemeteries and the like
intrigue you.   The ways to the summer hill stations were
always good driving roads, and these now carry many cars
and are kept up accordingly.

The Indian Government has been as short-sighted as
the Home Government, if not so radically criminal, in the
matter of road and rail competition in Britain. Here by allow-
ing the uncontrolled competition of motor with rail not only
has the capital of all who made railways possible for the
State been largely destroyed, but the vast source of revenue
that its dividends afford has been lost. On the Simla road
the capital involved on the costly sixty miles has been
depreciated by allowing an unrestricted and cheaper car